V
MARTIAL LAW

IN the comfortable years which preceded the out-
break of the European War, martial law had a sinister
sound. In the mind of the public its declaration
connoted an unfortunate state of affairs where murder,
pillage, and sudden death would be matters of daily
occurrence. Mankind was physically unable to picture
military rule as a measure imposed by way of pre-
caution, and intended at the worst to supplement, not
to displace, the ordinary law of the land: much less
did nations dream that a day would come when the
inconveniences arising from the domination of soldiers
would be borne with cheerful resignation in order to
further the success of their armies in the field. If,
then, the mind of Europe had travelled so far from its
habitual grooves of thought that it could accept such
conceptions as martial law as the commonplace of life,
it is not surprising that the spectacle of one Govern-
ment imposing the condition upon a second and weaker,
which already had given proof of its friendliness,
excited comment. Even neutrals were not surprised,
when on the 2nd November 1914 Great Britain de-
clared martial law over Egypt. To the few Egyptians
who were sincerely loyal to Great Britain, the declara-
tion seemed unnecessary and impolitic. The critical
stage in British and Egyptian relations had been passed
successfully on the 5th August, when Egypt declared
herself to be in a state of war. Since that announce-
ment the country had remained tranquil, and there
was no indication that the calm would be disturbed
in the immediate future. All signs,, in fact, pointed